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matic is but a limiting case of modern relativistic kinematic. So are also most of the remaining branches of mechanics and generally of physics. For slow motion the reader will recognise throughout his good old friends in this new and strange land of relatives tic connexions.
To close this somewhat lengthy chapter on the foundations of the theory of relativity, one short remark more. Einstein's results concerning electromagnetic and optical phenomena will be seen to agree in the main with those which have been obtained by Lorentz in his generalized theory, the chief difference being (to quote Lorentz's own words, Columbia University Lectures, p. 230) that Einstein simply postulates what Lorentz has deduced ' with some difficulty, and not altogether satisfactorily, from the fundamental equations of the electromagnetic field. By doing so, he may certainly take credit for making us see in the negative result of experiments like those of Michelson, Rayleigh and .Brace, not a fortuitous compensation of opposing effects, but the manifestation of a general and fundamental principle. ... It would be unjust not to add that, besides the fascinating boldness of its starting point, Einstein has another marked advantage over mine. Whereas 1 have not been able to obtain for the equations referred to moving axes exactly the same form as for those which apply to a stationary system, Einstein has accomplished this by means of a system of new variables slightly different from those which I have introduced.' (As to these slight differences, cf. Note 86 to Lorente's Lectures.}
We see from the above quotation that Lorentx, himself aimed at an exact sameness of form of the laws of all, or at least of electro-magnetic, phenomena for a pair of systems moving uniformly with respect to one another. Why then not postulate this sameness at once? But Lorentz had not the heart to abandon the aether which he confessedly 'cannot but regard as endowed with a certain degree of substantiality.'